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Editorial Comments 


E listened to a delight- 
fully fascinating talk on 
PA Ames the history and develop- 
ment ot Humanism by Dr. Charles 
H. Lyttle, Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Geneva, Illinois, 
and retired Professor of Church 
History at the Meadville ‘heo- 
logical School. For an hour he 
covered Humanism from Protag- 
oras to John Dietrich with many 
whimsical asides on Unitarian 
frailties and incongruities. His 
major emphasis was that the es- 
sence of Humanism is its concern 
for humanity and humaneness. 
To the extent that a person is 
motivated by a genuine concern 
for man and is humane in his 
ethical practices, to that extent a 
person is a Humanist. With this 
we agree. However, this is not 
enough to make one a Humanist. 

The presence of a concern for 
humanity and humaneness makes 
one humanistic but not necessar- 
ily a Humanist. For the Human- 
ist there must also be those mental 
attitudes and concepts which 
strengthen, justify, and encourage 
these concerns and practices. No 
social, political, economic, relli- 


gious, or philosophical ideology | 


that insists its basic concepts or 
dogmas are of absolute primary 
importance can sustain a true Hu- 
manism.. For the Humanist, such 
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ideologies must be abandoned or 
he will be brain-washed by them 
to the effect that the system be- 
comes paramount, and in a con- 
flict between the system and hu- 
man welfare humanity loses and 
any humaneness is purely coin- 
cidental. 

Thus it is essential to the ad- 
vancement of Humanism that ab- 
solutist ideologies—whether _left- 
ist, rightist, or centrist — be ex- 
posed. It is equally important that 
Humanism develop an ideological 
system that is sufficiently flexible 
to adjust to the basic concerns for 
humanity and humaneness. 


The Philosophical Library pub- 
lished The Religion of the Occt- 
dent by Martin A. Larson. ‘This is 
a gigantic tome, 733 pages, of ex- 
tremely fascinating reading. he 


book is divided into four parts 


which portray both a _ logical 
and chronological development of 
Christianity. 

Part One deals with the pagan 
origins from the Savior-God 
Osiris, the Greek Mysteries, Zo- 
roaster, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
on through to Mithraism. 

Part Iwo gives the Jewish 
sources, Judaism and especially 
the Essenes, including the contri- 
bution of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Part Three offers an interpreta- 


tion of Jesus as portrayed in the 
Gospels and in the light of the 
previously presented materials. 


Part Four deals with the Gos- 
pel among the pagans and the 
compromises Christianity has 
made over the years with the con- 
tinuing so-called pagan _influ- 
ences. 

Here in one volume is an inter- 
esting course in comparative reli- 
gion. It is refreshing in that it, 
unlike most books on compara- 
tive religion, is not an apologia 
for Christianity. It is an analysis 
of the various religious concepts 
that were adapted by or blended 
into Christianity, the predomi- 
nant religion of the West. 


Dr. Larson (Ph.D., University 
of Michigan) views the various 
religions with a modern eye. Far 
more than traditional religious 
historians, he emphasizes the so- 
cial, economic, political, and 
oftentimes revolutionary aspects 
of developing religious move- 
ments and their founders. 


The Religion of the Occident is 
a real contribution to Humanists 
and all religious liberals. They 
should read it and have it in their 
libraries. 


When a public relief agency is 


subjected to a thorough investiga- 
tion and comes out with a com- 
paratively clean bill of health it is 
news. che newspapers of Chicago 
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had this kind of news this past 
winter and the stories ran for a 
period of about six weeks. 


The target of many suspicious 
taxpayers has been, and in many 
areas still is, the Aid to Dependent 
Children program. Charges of 
fraud, subsidizing illegitimacy, mi- 
gration of mothers to the city for 
the purpose of getting on ADC, 
laziness or refusal to work, hidden 
fathers, and the like are bandied 
about without any knowledge of 
the facts. Irresponsible allega- 
tions, such as these, do much to 
undermine public support for 
needed and worthwhile public 
welfare programs. 

Two independent surveys of the 
Cook County Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, which handles all 
public assistance in Chicago and 
Cook County, Illinois, give the lie 
to the above charges particularly 
as they relate to ADC. A team 
of 30 graduate students from Loy- 
ola University found that the typ- 
ical ADC mother is “neither a 
bad parent nor a depraved indi- 
vidual whose aim in life is to 
avoid work and take advantage of 
public assistance.” The Green- 
leigh Associates, a New York man- 
agement consulting firm, employed 
by a citizens’ committee to study 
ADC did an even more thorough 
job. Their findings agreed with 
those of Loyola and even went 
further. 

(Continued on page 23) 


Honoring the Uncut 


IRA D. CARDIFF 


mm ERO worship has ever 
mA & been one of man’s vir- 


desirable or not, we love to honor 
the good and the great, from both 
the emotional and the educational 
standpoint. One method of rec- 
ognition is by a memorial postage 
stamp, more than a score of which 
have been issued in the U.S.A. 
The latest of these from our Postal 
Department is in honor of 
Thomas G. Masaryk, first Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. Masaryk 
was an atheist. 

When, therefore, this Masaryk 
stamp first appeared, one of our 
popular magazines made a dis- 
covery—or thought it did—that 
this was the first time a freethinker 
was thus honored. Unfortunately 
the editor’s historical knowledge 
was limited, for the first eighteen 
men we elected to the Presidency 
of this “land of freedom” were 
freethinkers, or at least were not 
communicants of any orthodox 
church. Virtually all of these have 
been honored by use of their por- 
traits on postage stamps. 

Lest some gentlemen of the 
cloth take exception to this asser- 
tion, attention may be called to 
some of the statements these noted 
personages have made. Starting 
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with the immortal George Wash- 
ington, he tells the world that 
“the government of the United 
States is in no sense founded 
upon the Christian religion. ‘The 
United States is not a Christian 
nation any more than it is a 
Jewish or a Mohammedan na- 
tion.” Washington urged James 
Madison to draw up the Bill of 
Rights, amending the Federal 
Constitution to contain the words 
“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of relli- 
gion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

Our second President, John 
Adams, is said to have been bap- 
tized but apparently it did not 
“take,” for near the end of his 
long and illustrious life he made 
the interesting observation that 
“this would be the best of all pos- 
sible worlds if there were no rell- 
gion in it.” 

Thomas Jefferson, the third 
President and “father of American 
democracy,” pays his compliments 
to the popular superstition as fol- 
lows: 

I have recently been examin- 
ing all the known superstitions 
of the world, and do not find 
in our particular superstition 
(Christianity) one redeeming 
feature. They are all alike, 


founded upon fables and myth- 
ologies. ‘The Christian God is a 
being of terrific character—cruel, 
vindictive, capricious, and un- 
just. In every country and in 
every age the priest has been 
hostile to liberty. | 
Jefferson was followed by his 
celebrated Secretary of State, 
James Madison, a noted scholar 
and statesman, who voices his 
opinion of Christianity thus: 
“During almost fifteen centuries 
has the legal establishment of reli- 
gion been on trial. What have 
been its fruits? More or less, in all 
places, pride and indolence in the 
clergy; ignorance and servility in 
the laity; in both superstition, 
bigotry, and persecution.” Madi- 
son was strongly opposed to any 
aid in any form, from State to 
Church. He said: “Government 
has no right to dictate creeds, who 
does not see that the same author- 
ity which can establish Christian- 
ity in exclusion of all other reli- 
gions, may establish, with the 
same ease, any particular sect of 
Christianity in exclusion of all 
other sects.”’ | 
Next to occupy the White 
House was James Monroe. Ad- 
dressing Congress before he be- 
came President, he said: ““To the 
welfare of Thomas Paine the 
Americans are not, nor can they 
be, indifferent.” President Monroe 
also warned Congress that “prep- 
aration for war is a constant 


stimulus to suspicion and ill will.” 
How wonderful it would be today 
to have such a President. 

Our sixth President was John 
Quincy Adams, another noted 
scholar, which latter qualification 
virtually insures his being unor- 
thodox. . He classified himself as a 
Unitarian, as did Fillmore and 
Taft, all of whom were freethink- 
ers. Many freethinkers and atheists 
designate themselves Unitarians 
since the organization carries the 
cognomen ‘“‘church’”’ and _ thus 
draws less abuse from the orthodox 
than does the term atheist or free- 
thinker (also in the mid-twentieth 
century it is-not used as a synonym 
of Communist). It perhaps should 
be added that the Unitarian 
Church is not considered ortho- 
dox—by the orthodox. 

Andrew Jackson, seventh Presi- 
dent, was not a communicant at 
the time of his election but later 
joined through the influence of 
his wife, thus becoming in effect a 
“son-in-law of the church,” of 
which the nation is blessed with a 
large number. The doughty Andy, 
however, did not win great ap- 
plause from the clergy, for he re- 
minded them that “Thomas Paine 
needs no monument made by 
hands, he has erected a monument 
in the hearts of all lovers of 
liberty.” He likewise displeased 
the clergy by refusing to proclaim 
a day of prayer against cholera, 
stating: “I could not do otherwise 


without transcending the limits 
prescribed by the Constitution for 
the President; and without feel- 
ing that I might in some degree 
disturb the security which religion 
nowadays enjoys in this country 
in its complete separation from 
the political concerns of the Gen- 
eral Government.” 

Martin Van Buren next oc- 
cupied the White House, with the 
following compliment to the con- 
ventional cult, “The religious 
community is a class among us 
easily instigated to meddle in pub- 
lic affairs and seldom free, on such 
occasions, from a uniform polit- 
ical bias.’’ John Tyler, tenth 
President, said: “Let it then be 
proclaimed to the world . . . that 
the connection between church 
and state is an unholy alliance, 
and the fruitful source of slavery 
and oppression.” 

Abraham Lincoln belonged to 
no church, though numerous cults 
have claimed him, all of these 
claims made since his death. He, 
however, has made some very in- 
teresting statements concerning 
religion, e.g., “What is to be, will 
be, and no prayers of ours can 
arrest the decree.” “The dogmas 
of the past are inadequate to the 
stormy present.” “There was the 
Strangest combination of church 
influence against me. It was con- 
cluded that no Christian ought to 
vote for me, because I belonged 
to no church.” “It will not do to 
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investigate the subject of religion 
too closely, as it is apt to lead to 
infidelity.” 

Ulysses S. Grant states: “No sec- 
tarian tenets should be taught in 
any school supported by State or 
National tax,” while Benjamin 
Harrison says: “It does seem to 
me as if the Christian nations of 
the world ought to be able to 
make their contact with the weak- 
er peoples of the earth beneficent 
and not destructive,’ and Grover 
Cleveland states: “I know that 
human prejudice—especially that 
growing out of race and religion 
—is cruelly inveterate and lasting.” 

Thus all of the Presidents down 
to and including Grant, except 
Buchanan and Johnson, have been 
honored on stamps, though none 
of them were communicants of 
any orthodox church; further the 
statements of many of them indi- 
cate a rather low opinion of 
orthodoxy. In fact it would be 
logical and historically accurate 
to regard most of them as free- 
thinkers. 

The Postal Department has 
likewise honored several other 
freethinkers in addition to Ma- 
saryk and the above, prominent 
among whom is John Jay, an early 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
who “hopes the day will come 
when the idea of establishing any 
kind of religious institution by 
force will pass away,’’ and Noah 
Webster, friend of the crossword 
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puzzle mob, who expresses an 
opinion somewhat similar to Lin- 
coln’s in regard to the “book of 
books,’”’ thus: “Many passages in 
the Bible are expressed in lan- 
guage which decency forbids to be 
repeated.” Benjamin Franklin 
said: “The way to see by faith is 
to shut the eye of reason,” for 
which he was honored with a 
stamp, as also was our wonder- 
ful French friend Lafayette, who 
has left us this opinion: “If the 
liberties of the American People 
are ever destroyed, they will fall 
by the hands of the Catholic 
clergy.” he Postal Department 
also remembered ‘Thomas Edison, 
who, when asked what God meant 
to him, replied, “Not a damned 
thing,” and religion he declared 
a “fake.” 

Then the Postal Department 
really did smash all conventions 
by honoring a woman; further it 
showed rare judgment in selecting 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, to whom 
the women of the United States 
owe a debt of eternal gratitude. 
In evaluating individual contribu- 
tions to human freedom, Mrs. 
Stanton ranks with Thomas Paine 
and Voltaire, something, I fear, 
not fully appreciated by the wom- 
en of the twentieth century who 
make up the majority. of the 
voters and are owners of the ma- 
jor portion of the country’s prop- 
erty. They little realize that 
previous to Mrs. Stanton’s “wild 
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tirades’” women were not even 
second-rate citizens. They were, 
legally, mere personal property. 
There were, to be sure, certain 
laws for their protection, e.g., the 
size of stick with which their hus- 
band could beat them was limited 
to the thickness of his thumb. 
They were governed largely by 
the regulations of Saint Paul and 
Martin Luther and were not al- 
lowed to take the “sacramental 
cup in their own impure hands.” 
In the nineteenth century some 
theologians conceded that woman 
had a soul though the Catholic 
Encyclopedia still maintains that 
it is inferior to the soul of the 
male of the species, which doctrine 
was infallibly endorsed by Popes 
Pius XI and XII. Mrs. Stanton, 
though forced to accept ortho- 
doxy, as are most Christians in 
their defenseless youth, later 
kicked these restrictions into the 
scrap heap. But let her tell it— 
“The Bible and the Church have 
been the greatest stumbling blocks 
in the way of women’s emancipa- 
tion.” “The whole tone of Church 
teaching in regard to woman is, 
to the last degree, contemptuous 
and degrading.” “I found nothing 
grand in the history of the Jews 
nor in the morals inculcated in 
the Pentateuch. I know of no 
other books that so fully teach the 
subjection and degradation of 
women.” 
stitions of women perpetuate their 


“The religious super- , 


bondage more than all other ad- 


verse influences.” “How can any 
woman believe that a loving and 
merciful God would, in one 


breath, command Eve to multiply 
and replenish the earth, and in 
the next, pronounce a curse on 
her maternity? I do not believe 
that God inspired the Mosaic 
code, or gave out the laws about 
women which he is accused of do- 
ing.” “The Bible contains some 
of the most sublime passages in 
English literature, but is also full 
of contradictions, inconsistencies, 
and absurdities. ‘The memory of 
my own sufferings has prevented 
me from ever shadowing any soul 
with the superstitions of the Chris- 
tian religion.” “Out of the doc- 
trine of original sin grew the 
crimes and miseries of asceticism, 
celibacy and witchcraft; woman 
becoming the helpless victim of all 
these delusions.” ‘““The more I read 
the more keenly I feel the impor- 
tance of convincing women that 
the Hebrew mythology has no spe- 
cial claim to a higher origin than 
that of the Greeks, being far less 
attractive in style and less refined 
in sentiment.” “If God did talk to 
Moses, such a character (The 
Jehovah of the Bible) is not 
worth our love and worship. If he 
did not, the Bible is not worthy 
of our faith and confidence.” “To 
no form of religion is woman in- 
debted for one impulse of free- 
dom, as all alike have taught her 
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inferiority and subjection.” “The 
Christian church has throughout 
the ages used its influence in op- 
position to the freedom of wom- 
an.” “All the men of the Old 
Testament were polygamists, and 
Christ and Paul, the central fig- 
ures of the New Testament, were 
celibates, and condemned mar- 
riage by both precept and exam- 
ple.” ‘Throughout this pro- 
tracted and disgraceful assault on 
American womanhood the clergy 
baptized each new insult and act 
of injustice in the name of the 
Christian religion, and uniformly 
asked God’s blessing on proceed- 
ings that would have put to shame 
an assembly of Hottentots.” ““The 
real difficulty in woman’s case is 
that the whole foundation of the 
Christian religion rests on her 
temptation and man’s fall.” 
“Through theological supersti- 
tions woman finds her most griev- 
ous bondage.” “Our system of 
theology is based on woman’s deg- 
radation.” “In Europe during 
the dark Christian centuries, hu- 
manity touched the _ lowest 
depths ever reached by civi- 
lized man.” All of these seeth- 
ing and spicy opinions of the 
lauded cult were held by one of 
America’s foremost and most val- 
ued women, and about the only 
one the Postal Department has 
found worthy of a commemora- 
tive stamp. 

A check of the commemorative 


stamps issued by the United States 
Postal Department would lead 
one to conclude that the past few 
Postmasters General were Atheists, 
taking advantage of their posi- 
tions to honor America’s free- 
thinkers. Should not Congress 
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authorize the issuance of a stamp 
bearing the faces of Postmasters 
General Farley and Summerfield 
in commemoration of their fore- 
sight and generosity in honoring 
the above mentioned leaders for 
human freedom? 
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Principles or Reprisals 


EDWARD H. REDMAN 


JREW PEARSON report- 
| ed recently in his column 
y that the activities of the 
National Association of Evangel- 
icals during the presidential cam- 
paign were under review by the 
Internal Revenue Service. The 
_ regulations pertaining to the tax 
exemption of religious bodies 
were cited, and it was pointed 
out that any penalty imposed on 
this Association and others would 
apply only to 1960. 

This whole matter raises serious 
questions, and I find myself com- 
pelled to rise to the partial defense 
of these Evangelicals, although I 
am satisfied that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service might be viewed as 
derelict in its duty if it did not 
proceed to act in this matter under 


the present law. This focuses the 
issue on the law itself, which, in 
my opinion, violates the spirit of 
the First Amendment. 

What is the substance of the 
First Amendment? It is best to 
put the text before us, since the 
matter will come up repeatedly: 

Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Yet here we already have a prob- 
lem—what is the spirit of the 
First Amendment? The only re- 
course for resolving such ques- 
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tions, when laws seem to be in 
conflict with the Constitution, is 
a decision of the Supreme Court. 
There has to be a case. Some- 
times the Court finds ways to 
settle a case on minor points with- 
out touching the greater issues. 
Of late the Court has had a new 
doctrine, “Balancing” it is called, 
so that the absolute guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights become rela- 
tive to the expedient needs of 
the nation, and this is certainly 
a distressing drift of the times. 
Often the Court sets forth a ma- 
jority opinion, and one or more 
minority opinions, and this gives 
us guidance as to what can be 
expected for awhile until some 
new case and some new distribu- 
tion of opinion changes the inter- 
pretation but, of course, it does 
not stop the debate. 


The issue of the moment is 
whether or not religious organiza- 
tions should be denied their tax 
exemption if they “participate in, 
or intervene in (including the 
publishing or distributing of state- 
ments), any political campaign 
on behalf of any candidate for 
public office.” Section 501 (c) (3) 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

It is to be noted that this denial 
is unqualified. (I use the word 
denial here loosely to mean that 
exemption is not to be granted, 
and so far as this case is concerned 
to mean that an existing exemp- 
tion is likely to be suspended. ) 
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So I say this denial of exemption 
does not allow for occasional devi- 
ations. One statement, or act of 
intervention, during any campaign 
on behalf of any candidate, is 
enough! It is a curious circum- 
stance that this provision, amend- 
ing the earlier law, was passed 
in 1954 on the motion of Senator 
Johnson of Texas. I, personally, 
thought it was wrong at the time. 
I still think it is wrong but it is 
now the law. 


Earlier provisions regarding ex- 
emption of certain kinds of insti- 
tutions from taxation made a dis- 
tinction between the _ relative 
amount of attention given to 
political considerations as opposed 
to the on-going fundamental work 
of the institution. In the case of 
educational, charitable, or reli- 
gious organizations, no substantial 
part of their activities could be 
in carrying on propaganda or 
otherwise attempting to influence 
legislation. ‘This seems, in retro- 
spect, a more wholesome provi- 
sion. It is moderate. It is in keep- 
ing with fundamental realities. 

In any real life situation it is 
obvious that there are emotional 
and motivating factors. I have 
read with care the pamphlet dis- 
tributed by the National Associ- 
ation of Evangelicals which Mr. 
Pearson mentioned: “A Roman 
Catholic President: how free from 
church control?” There may be 
other pieces of literature which 


have a more extreme force and 
give conceivably more offense. 
There may have been unusually 
large donations from persons of 
great wealth to facilitate distribu- 
tion of these pamphlets, under cir- 
cumstances which would let the 
donor participate in the dimen- 
sion of political influence in such 
a way that much of his donation 
could be at the government's ex- 
pense. There has been much news- 
paper comment along these lines, 
and it cannot be ignored. But for 
the moment I want to discuss the 
pamphlet in question. While it 
was evidently used quite widely 
during the campaign, it was not 
issued explicitly in behalf of any 
candidate, nor was it, in its sub- 
stance, immoderately or conclu- 
sively, setting forth a _ position 
against any candidate. ‘The farth- 
est the pamphlet goes in its most 
forthright paragraphs is as fol- 
lows: 

The big question is: would 
Mr. Kennedy or any other 
Catholic President do what he 
says he will do or would he 
yield to the pressure of the 
hierarchy in Rome when the 
chips are down? 


In the light of the official 
position of the Catholic Church, 
the historical developments of 
the Roman Catholic Church's 
participation in politics, the 
present situations abroad, the 
statements of the Catholic Press 


in America, the application of 
Catholic political action in 
America, and Mr. Kennedy’s 
own action in two exemplary 
cases, there is strong indication 
that no Catholic President 
would be as free as Mr. Ken- 
nedy claims he would be. 


Now these are sturdy para- 
graphs, and they do leave a high 
degree of doubt in the mind of 
the reader as to what may be ex- 
pected from Mr. Kennedy, but it 
is unfair to take them out of con- 
text. [hey summarize several 
pages of carefully prepared testi- 
mony from sound sources. The 
ground of concern has been soberly 
delineated, carefully documented, 
and expressed with commendable 
objectivity. This is no ordinary 
piece of hate literature. We can 
disagree with its outcome. We 
can argue that it stresses one di- 
mension without sufficient atten- 
tion to other dimensions, but we 
must be mindful of its substance, 
and admiring of its positive merit, 
recognize that it could just as 
easily have been a Unitarian ser- 
mon, an article from the Unt- 
tarian Register, as a product of 
the Evangelicals. In certain para- 
graphs it expresses our feelings 
about political action as well as 
I have ever seen it expressed! 

The Protestant Church must 
also face the question of _§ its 
position on this important issue. 

Because it is so easy to get 
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emotionally aroused on this sub- 
ject, the church must be careful 
to maintain its equilibrium. We 
dare not get involved in polli- 
tics in a way that would violate 
the very principles we are try- 
ing to protect. While the church 
is responsible for informing her 
people concerning such issues, 
she must not try to dictate what 
their political action should be. 
This must be left to the indi- 
vidual Christian using the free- 
dom that is his as a Protestant 
and an American. 


I am concerned about the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, at this 
point, and on this point, because, 
by the very tradition of our move- 
ment the right—even the obliga- 
tion—of our ministers to work for, 
to associate themselves with, to 
write and to speak in behalf of, 
social and political causes as in- 
dividual citizens is a matter of 
common expectation. Many of 
our churches write this expecta- 
tion in their preliminary state- 
ments as they seek new ministers. 
This adds up to a considerable, 
if not substantial, subsidy of com- 
munity leadership. It is also the 
case, as a matter of tradition 
amongst us, that the religious im- 
plications of pending matters be- 
fore legislative bodies shall be dis- 
cussed from the pulpit, not thereby 
to bind the church as a church to 
a course of action, but certainly 
to set forth, as effectively as pos- 
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sible, the minister’s opinion as to 
the way things should be, from 
an ethical, moral, and religious 
point of view, and thereby to in- 
fluence somewhat the outcome, 
especially if the substance of his re- 
marks is thereafter mimeographed 
for wider attention or if it is re- 
ported in the public press. 


I am sure that our expectation 
does not stop at this point. There 
will be candidates and Party Plat- 
forms about which something is 
to be said from the pulpit, as a 
matter of principle, in accordance 
with the common practice of 
ministers and congregations from 
the days of the prophets of Israel, 
if not long before that, even until 
now. This is the very essence of 
religion, inescapably and unavoid- 
ably, and if perchance our lips 
were sealed by an arbitrary action 
of the State, let us face it squarely, 
we would do as our co-religionists 
behind the iron curtain must do, 
as Christians and Jews alike under 
Nazidom were disposed to do, as 
plantation slaves had to do, as 
early Christians in the days of the 
Persecution had to do, speak in 
myths and symbols whose surface 
meanings might be bland enough, 
but whose real force and intent 


would be unmistakable within the- 


ranks of the faithful. It cannot 
be otherwise. Politics is the prac- 
tical side of religion. A concept 
of the good life, of modes of social 
reform, of the ideal state to be 


achieved, must find its political 
expression. Parties, and partisans, 
laboring for realization of reli- 
gious ideals, will inevitably find 
sympathetic support from _ the 
ranks of church people, and for 
every religious position there is a 
corresponding political ideal. ‘This 
may or may not bear any corre- 
spondence to formal affiliation and 
professed beliefs, to be sure, so 
that one cannot argue with any 
assurance that a Catholic will in 
consequence stand for such and 
such political views. It may be 
that the true religion of a man 
shines forth in what he has done 
politically with far greater clarity 
and meaningfulness than his for- 
mal commitments. And so it 1s, 
too, with all others: Protestants, 
liberals, fundamentalists, or Jews, 
whether orthodox, conservative, 
or reformed. 

Perhaps we should reéxamine 
the tax situation from a different 
point of view. So far we have 
talked about this matter of loss of 
exemption as if it marked the in- 
fringement of a right, and I have 
been defending the right of rell- 
gious bodies to intervene in the 
political process. I fear that some- 
thing would be done to initiative 
and the active expression of relli- 
gious concerns if ministers, lay- 
men, and church bodies were to 
fail to express themselves out of 
fear of some penalty being im- 


posed, a. penalty, for example, 
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such as the denial of tax exemp- 
tion. But there is a bolder posi- 
tion. If, as a matter of fact, all 
religious bodies sought no such 
exemption, then the whole prob- 
lem would take a different turn. 

I have noticed in the records of 
the Michigan Area Unitarian Con- 
ference in the 1880s there were 
formal resolutions passed to the 
effect that churches ought not to 
go on accepting exemption from 
ordinary property taxes. 

Goods and services are_ fur- 
nished by the local community, 
the state, and to some extent by 
the national government, which 
represent real expenditures for 
the well-being of the church. If 
the church, as a property owner, 
does not pay its share, non-church- 
goers as well as churchgoers must 
pick up these costs, which may be 
somewhat inequitable. At the 
same time a church, in accepting 
exemption from property taxes, 
may be in the position of choos- 
ing not to do some things as a 
church that it might otherwise 
choose to do, and this constitutes 
a limitation, of sorts, on its free- 
dom. By and large, in not accept- 
ing federal income tax exemption, 
churches would suffer no hard- 
ship except with reference to en- 
dowment or investment income. 
It is true, however, that provisions 
in favor of donors to churches 
would be in need: of reworking. 
It seems to me that benefits to 
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donors could still be provided if, 
as usual, their total gifts to all 
charitable purposes did not ex- 
ceed a reasonable percent, or if 
the gift was earmarked to the 
capital funds of a church. There 
might be a provision, however, 
that large and unusual gifts even 
to churches, for political purposes, 
could not be deductible. I think, 
by the same token, religious or- 
ganizations entering intensively 
upon a campaign of political ac- 
tion ought to incorporate an or- 
ganization for this purpose, sepa- 
rate and apart from the existing 
organization for the fulfillment 
of ordinary purposes, and let its 
status be the same, so far as taxes 
are concerned, as any other asso- 
ciation, the primary purpose of 
which is to lobby, to influence 
legislation, to pamphleteer, and/or 
to intervene in the political proc- 
ess. 

As I reflect on this further, I 
come back to the realization that 
seldom if ever does a religious 
group enter the field of political 
action for the sake of political 
action. Generally its political pur- 
poses are, again, an extension of 
its religious purposes. Take our 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice as an example. A letter 
writer whose opinions found their 
way into the Unitarian Register 
wants us to disassociate ourselves 
as Unitarians from its activities, 
and urges that the Fellowship 
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itself give up the word Unitarian 
from its name! This is an expres- 
sion of one man’s opinion, on 
religious grounds, for political in- 
action, and I know he does not 
stand alone by any means. But 
the Fellowship itself would stand 
for nothing, would be nothing, 
would mean nothing, could do 
nothing, if its whole purpose and 
existence did not arise from the 
desire of some Unitarians to have 
this means of religious expression 
through political action. 
Exemption of religious institu- 
tions from taxation clouds the 
separation of church and state, 
of this I am certain, and it paves 
the way for arguments in favor of 
subsidization, by the state, of relli- 
gious institutions such as parochial 
schools or, perish the thought, 
the direct subsidization of rell- 
gious services. At least this is the 
force of an Indiana Court dect- 
sion in 1853, as cited by Leo 
Pfeffer in his book on Church, 
State, and Freedom, but there is 
only the tiniest chance of turn- 
ing back the customs and tradi- 
tions of centuries in this regard. 
This being the situation, for 
better or for worse, and I think 
mostly for the worse, if we cannot 
terminate the practice of granting 
tax exemption to the churches, we 
can only insist and demand that 
all modes of religious expression 
be benefited without discrimina- 
tion. a 
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It was for this reason that I 
endeavored to secure support for 
our churches in California two 
years ago for bringing their case 
before the Supreme Court. Ex- 
emption from property taxes was 
being denied to those churches 
which refused to sign an affidavit 
attesting the loyalty of their mem- 
bers to the State Constitution. Not 
only could this amount to a kind 
of religious test, discrimination 
between those to be benefited and 
those not to be benefited by the 
state, but also it afforded an ex- 
ample of what might be done in 
a state favorable to segregation, 
to discriminate against churches 
unwilling to profess loyalty to 
such provisions in State Consti- 
tutions. 

I also have in mind the plight 
of the Washington Ethical Society, 
a few years back, as well as the 
plight of the Fellowship of Hu- 
manity in California. What con- 
stitutes a religious society? What 
are the limits of religious concern 
and expression? ‘The Washington 
Ethicals were denied tax exemp- 
tion because in the judgment of 
the Tax Court of the District of 
Columbia they did not require ‘a 
belief in a relation to a Supreme 
Being involving duties superior to 
those arising from any human 
relation.” The Fellowship of Hu- 
manity had deeper problems, for 
it was thoroughly engaged not 
merely in exercises and expres- 
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sions of a humanist religion, but 
more or less radical political be- 
liefs as well. On _ review both 
organizations regained their sta- 
tus. 

But let us not soon forget that 
they were put in jeopardy and 
that they found it necessary to 
hight to regain status. A public 
authority could presume to be so 
bold as to declare under what 
circumstances a religious society 
may qualify as a religious society! 
This would constitute an attempt 
to perceive an establishment of 
religion, to put boundaries and 
limits of what shall be recognized 
as legally acceptable belief. Of 
course we cannot take an absolute 
stand, at this point, or ask that 
any religious group be granted 
the privilege of doing anything 
whatsoever that comes to mind 
without any let or hindrance. 
There are certain limits. We no 
longer grant to the Mormons the 
privilege of plural marriage. We 
insist that the children of sec- 
tarians attend schools offering a 
minimum amount of secular in- 
struction. We require vaccination 
regardless of religious scruples. 
We apply safety standards to reli- 
gious edifices, and so on. By and 
large, these limitations have been 
imposed to uphold the public in- 
terest, to protect the interests of 
children, and otherwise to look 
after the common defense and 
the general welfare of the people. 
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To some extent restraints have 
been imposed in relation to the 
needs of children that could not, 
up to this point, have been im- 
posed in relation to adult cultists. 

Keeping in mind these limita- 
tions on the absolute freedom of 
sectarians to act against the gen- 
eral interest, we must ask if en- 
gagement in the political process 
is in any sense such an action. 
Clearly no one could seriously 
think it inappropriate for _ the 
members of any society to func- 
tion as individual citizens. Clearly 
no one could seriously suppose 
that any association of people, 
gathered for whatever purpose, 
should or even could be prevented 
from identifying the relevance of 
any partys or candidate's pro- 
posals to the interests and values 
of the group as a group. Having 
identified the area of concern, to 
enter the political process to let 
the concern be known, to aid the 
cause of those representing the 
group’s values and impede the 
cause of those in opposition to the 
group’s values naturally follows. 
That a church can and will in 
one way or another be political, 
overtly or covertly, directly or by 


implication, is a fundamental fact 
of life. 

A law which ignores this fact, 
and applies punishments and pen- 
alties to a religious body exercis- 
ing a political function, tends to 
be discriminatory. 

The state may need to have 
some partial control to cover the 
possibility that religious bodies 
may be used as means to strictly 
political ends, by persons whose 
aims, motivations, and generosity 
were political and not religious. 
But there is danger in the separa- 
tion of the sheep from the goats. 
If we are to be guided more by 
principle than by the impulse to- 
ward reprisal, we must hold that 
the greater interest lies in safe- 
guarding freedom of expression, 
rather than being troubled by its 
occasional flagrant misuse. 

Thus the question returns to 
the problem of the present law. 
I think that the Revenue Service 
must take an action or be derelict 
in its duty, but until such time 
as all religious institutions are 
no longer tax exempt, I fail to see 
how the law can be held consti- 
tutional. I hope to see at the very 
least a modification of the law. 
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It This Be Heresy 


Max D. GAEBLER 
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SA Christian Century maga- 
2, zine ran a series of state- 
ments by leading churchmen on 
the general theme: How my mind 
has changed during the last ten 
years. The final article in this 
series of autobiographical sketches 
was produced by Bishop James A. 
Pike, the well-known leader of the 
Episcopal churches in California. 
An ex-Roman Catholic and ex- 
lawyer, Bishop Pike ‘has been one 
of the Protestant church’s most 
forthright and effective spokes- 
men. In this candid statement on 
how his own mind had changed 
during the decade of the fifties 
he has stirred up the proverbial 
hornets’ nest—no novelty for this 
salty and controversial Bishop. 

A few quotations will make 
abundantly clear why his article 
has occasioned so much comment 
both within his own church and 
outside it. In the opening para- 
graph he casually comments that 
he does “‘not find reason to accept 
the historical virgin birth.’”’ This 
sounds far from radical to Un1- 
tarlans, yet it is startling—to say 
the least—when it comes from a 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church! 
But this was only the beginning. 
‘‘My earlier neo-orthodox orienta- 
tion,’ he goes on to say, “.. . I 
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now find entirely too ‘vertical.’ 
My theology is still completely 
‘grace-centered,’ rather than works- 
centered. . . . But I no longer 
regard grace, or the work of the 
Holy Spirit, as limited explicitly 
to the Christian revelation. .. . 
Truth is truth wherever it is 
found, and all truth is God’s 
truth.”” He makes this even more 
explicit: “I am unable to accept 
my old verticality because my 
experience in the ministry—and 
as a person—has convinced me 
that there is much truth and good- 
ness in natural man... . The kind 
of god I first believed in, who 
would limit salvation to a select 
group of people, . . . is an impos- 
sible god.” 

Even the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity—or at least its familiar formu- 
lation—is felled by the Bishop’s 
sweeping blows. ‘This doctrine, 
he says, was “probably the best 
the philosophers of the early 
church could do to try to pre- 
serve the monotheism of God 
as against the natural tendency 
toward polytheism in that day. 
. . . [They] did their best. But 
what they did does not speak to 
Going on to the Apos- 
tle’s Creed, which is repeated in 
every service, Bishop Pike strikes 
another body blow to religion 
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that is merely conventional. ‘The 
creed is essentially a part of the 
liturgy, as he sees it, and liturgy 
has as its main function the myth- 
ological reinterpretation of reli- 
gious tradition. There are many 
Statements in the creed, he avers, 
which are sheer nonsense when 
taken literally. ‘Thus to speak of 
Jesus as “born of a virgin” and 
as “ascended into heaven’ where 
he “‘sitteth at the right hand of 
God” is to speak allegorically or 
mythologically and not literally. 
For this reason Bishop Pike says 
he much prefers that the creed 
be not recited but sung, so that 
the mode of expression makes 
clear its poetic and mythological 
character. 

Perhaps the ultimate blow to 
ecclesiastical stuffiness comes with 
his straightforward assertion: /'I 
have preached more and innate 
the past decade on the values of 
atheism and agnosticism. Atheists 
debunk the small god. .. . There 
has to be a large measure of 
agnosticism in true religion: as 
to most questions people ask about 
religion, the only answer is ‘I 
don’t know.’”’ 

With this resumé of Bishop 
Pike’s statement, incomplete as it 
is, it becomes obvious why so 
many readers of the Christian 
Century should have felt impelled 
to respond. One Lutheran pastor 
located the heart of his disagree- 
ment with Pike: “His concep- 


tion of God,” he wrote in a letter 
to the editor, “.. . has evolved... 
within the limited confines of his 
own mind as being palatable to 
his reason. Therefore he has con- 
fined God to the prison of his own 
rational powers, ignoring the fact 
that the mind and ways of God 
are ‘past finding out’ and only 
palatable to faith, not reason. My 
reason would make me want to 
agree with Bishop Pike, yet I 
cannot.” So clear and candid a 
rejection of reason is hard to 
come by. A Roman Catholic priest 
replied in similar vein, speaking 
of the pain Bishop Pike’s posi- 
tion must cause his fellow church- 
men. “How upsetting it must be,” 
he wrote, “to find one of their 
own bishops advocating the reci- 
tation, or rather singing, of a 
creed many of whose articles he 
does not accept.” And then, as if 
to demolish Pike’s position by 
showing that it is really nothing 
new but simply a recurrence of 
ancient heresies, the priest con- 
cludes that it “is just plain old- 
fashioned Arianism and Nestori- 
anism disguised in high-class lan- 
guage.” Which, being interpreted, 
is a polite way of saying that 
Bishop Pike sounds almost like a 
Unitarian. : 
Not all the letters to the editor 
of the Christian Century, how- 
ever, were critical of Bishop Pike. 
One Missouri minister, who now 
serves a community- church; .‘de- 
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scribed his own similar spiritual 
pilgrimage. Starting as a fervent 
fundamentalist at Bob Jones Uni- 
versity in South Carolina, this 
man had become a minister in 
the Southern Baptist church until 
he could no longer conscientiously 
remain there. He wrote: “Though 
some will say that his (and my 
own) changing of afhliation and 
ideas is merely switching labels 
on an empty bottle, it is an almost 
unavoidable process followed by 
many who insist on _ pursuing 
truth wherever it may lead, and 
who have to live with themselves.” 

I have not followed the reac- 
tions within Bishop Pike’s own 
denomination, but I suspect he 
has found both pained critics and 
ardent supporters. The one thing 
which has come to my attention 
was contained in an Associated 
Press dispatch from San Francisco 
dated January 30. According to 
this story, a number of Episcopal 
clergymen in South Georgia com- 
plained in a letter to their Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. Albert R. Stuart of 
Savannah. They accused Bishop 
Pike—and with some justice, as 
the quotations from his article 
which I cited above make clear— 
of expressing disbelief in “the vir- 
gin birth of our lord, the doctrine 
of the holy trinity as stated by 
the church and the necessity of 
salvation through Jesus Christ 
alone.” 

Bishop Pike, however, is not 
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one to take such criticism quietly. 
“I’m not much of a heresy hunter,” 
he told a news conference, “but 
if they bring a heresy charge 
against me at the house of bishops 
meeting next fall, I might file a 
counterclaim.” He said the basis 
of any such charge by him would 
be segregation as practised in Epis- 
copal churches in the South. ““Now 
there,” he added, “is a_ heresy 
worth discussing.”’ 

It may be a bit indelicate for 
a Unitarian to comment on the 
internal arguments within another 
denomination. Yet the contro- 
versy stirred by Bishop Pike’s 
article is so pointed and it has 
already been carried so far beyond 
the confines of his own fellowship 
that I make bold to venture two 
or three observations of my own. 

The first concerns the relation- 
ship between reason and religious 
faith. The issue was posed -in the 
clearest possible terms by the 
Lutheran pastor whose response 
to Bishop Pike I quoted. “My 
reason,” he said, “would make 
me want to agree with Bishop 
Pike, yet I cannot.” And the rea- 
son he cannot is because “the 
mind and ways of God are... 
only palatable to faith, not rea- 
son.” For this gentleman, faith 
apparently means what the old 
Southern preacher suggested when 
he said, “faith is believin’ what 
you know ain't so.” In other 
words, the religious man or woman 
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accepts as true propositions which 
his own mind rejects. It is the 
acceptance of propositions in the 
face of overwhelming contrary evi- 
dence. It is, in short, the rejec- 
tion of rational thinking in favor 
of blind credulity. When reli- 
gion comes to this, it can scarcely 
be regarded as anything but de- 
structive of the best in man, the 
instrument of man’s dehumani- 
zation. 

There is nothing new in the 
assertion of this Lutheran pastor, 
nor is there anything new in 
Bishop Pike’s contrary insistence 
that “truth is truth wherever it 
may be found.” More than a cen- 
tury ago William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the father of American Uni- 
tarianism, pointed to the terrible 
dangers which attend the rejec- 
tion of reason in religion. “I am 
surer,”’ he said, “that my rational 
nature is from God than. that any 
book is an expression of his will. 
This light in my own breast is 
his primary revelation, and all 
subsequent ones must accord with 
it... . Never, never do violence 
to your rational nature. He 
who in any case admits doctrines 
which contradict reason has 
broken down the great barrier 
between truth and falsehood, and 
lays open his mind to every delu- 
sion. The great mark. of. error, 
which is inconsistency, ceases to 
shock him. He has violated the 
first law of the intellect, and must 
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pay the fearful penalty.” 

How fearful that penalty can 
be we have had awesome oppor- 
tunity to observe in our own 
time. The forces of unreason have 
led man to mass murder on a 
scale and with a callousness with- 
out precedent; those forces of un- 
reason have induced men to con- 
tradict their own positions with- 
out warning out of loyalty to a 
party which played upon their 
idealism while serving the ancient 
ends of imperialism, a party whose 
line has changed so often and so 
radically that none could predict 
it safely—not even its own follow- 
ers; these same forces of unreason 
cause men even today to vent the 
bitterness of their prejudices on 
little children seeking only to 
exercise their legal and moral 
right to enter a public school. 
Murder, exploitation, discrimina- 
tion—these are the fruits of un- 
reason. And if in the name of 
religion the claims of reason are 
rejected, the way is opened not 
only for the faith of the pious, 
but for every form of fanaticism 
and bigotry as well. Fearful in- 
deed is the penalty when we per- 
mit the claims of reason to be 
undermined, for then truly is “the 
great barrier between truth and 
falsehood,” of which Channing 
spoke, obliterated and the minds 
of men opened “‘to every delusion.” 

My second observation arises 
out of the comment of the Mis- 


souri minister which I quoted 
earlier. He wrote, you will recall, 
of what he called “the almost 
unavoidable process followed by 
many who insist on pursuing 
truth wherever it mav lead, and 
who have to live with themselves.”’ 
It is this matter of living with 
oneself that interests me. What 
he is talking about is the same 
thing the founders of our Mad- 
ison Unitarian Society had in 
mind when they stated, in our 


Bond of Union, that the “first | 


aim’”’ of this Society was to be 
“antegrity of life.” ‘To say one 
believes what one does not in fact 
believe, to continue using forms 
which one has in one’s own con- 
science rejected, to pretend to 
attitudes which are not genuine— 
these are practices which shake 
the very foundation of moral re- 
sponsibility. Yet many people, in 
the name of religion, do exactly 
these things. Anyone who takes 
seriously the problem of living 
with himself will insist that reli- 
gion is nothing if it does not 
demand utter honesty of spirit 
and mind. The Lutheran pastor 
I have already quoted to the 
effect that his mind would lead 
him to agree with Bishop Pike 
but he nevertheless cannot do so 
—this man is patently honest, and 
we must respect his honesty even 
though we reject his position. 
But consider Bishop Pike’s own 
position at this point. He frankly 


rejects many elements in the creed 
as literal statements. Because he 
regards them as essentially mytho- 
logical, he prefers that they be 
sung rather than recited, since in 
singing we are at once sensitive 
to our own involvement in a 
form of artistic expression. We 
can surely agree that much of the 
language and imagery of religious 
tradition is mythological, that it 
speaks many profound truths 
through the medium of dramatic 
and symbolic words. And we can 
agree that to reject religious tra- 
dition out of hand because it is 
not literally true is to deprive 
ourselves of rich mines of insight 
and inspiration. Nevertheless, 
these symbolic meanings are also 
subject to scrutiny; and here the 
obligation to be honest with our- 
selves takes hold of us. It is not 
enough to say that the meaning 
of the creed is symbolic; we must 
also afhrm that these symbolic 
meanings appeal to our reason 
and conscience as being true. If 
we cannot do this, then we are 
hypocrites if we continue to re- 
cite or even to sing the creed as 
if we believed its symbolic if not 
its literal meaning. 

If “integrity of life” is to be 
the first aim of religion, as our 
Bond of Union puts it, then we 
must be free to accept or reject 
any elements in religious tradi- 
tion as our own individual minds 
and consciences dictate. To have 
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an established and required creed 
at all is to place limits on this 
individual right and duty to be 
completely honest with oneself. 
For there is always the tempta- 
tion to pretend to oneself that 
one has found truth in the pre- 
scribed statements even when to 
do so involves the most far-fetched 
and artificial interpretations. 
Thus, established creeds are inevi- 
table begetters of hypocrisy, the 
subtle enemy of genuine integrity 


of life and thought. How much 
happier to make that integrity 
itself the chief aim of religion, to 
regard tradition as the servant 
and not the master of the intel- 
lect, and to find the deepest fel- 
lowship with those who share 
with us not answers to life’s ulti- 
mate questions but the unending 
search for meaning. This is the 
quest upon which we who call 
ourselves religious liberals are 
embarked. 


Editorial Comments 
(Continued from page 4) 

The committee found that “the 
public image of the ADC family 
and the ADC program in Cook 
County is almost entirely false.” 
The investigation revealed these 
facts about ADC recipients: 

l. “They are not newcomers; 
90%, have lived in the State for 
five years or more... .”” 

2. “Those from outside the 
State did not come to Illinois to 
get assistance, but to take a job, 
to be with their husbands, or to 
join relatives.” 

3. ““The principal reasons for 
ADC dependency are desertion, 
separation, divorce, unmarried 
parenthood, incapacity, physical 
or emotional ill health, and death. 
Racial discrimination in employ- 
ment is one of the most serious 
direct and indirect causes!”’ 

4. “The mothers do not rush 
to apply for ADC, but instead use 
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all possible resources first and 
apply for ADC as a last resort.” 

5. “Most families do not stay 
on ADC indefinitely.” 

6. “The number of ADC moth- 
ers who neglect their responsibili- 
ties is negligible.” 

7. “ADC families do not have 
additional children to get larger 
relief allowances. ‘The more chil- 
dren, the more the family is in 
debt.”’ 

If all of this is true in the al- 
legedly wicked Chicago, certainly 
in the so-called “better’’ commu- 
nities the welfare programs should 
be a real boon to the community 
and a sound method for keeping 
families together and for rehabili- 
tation. | 

One should think twice before 
condemning any public assistance 
program. Get the facts so as to 
be helpful, not harmful, to those 
who have fallen upon days of 
misfortune. : 
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Ethics of Man 


JoHN G. MacKINNON 


~ ian Gtik situations of tension 
fal and conflict in the world 
7¥arise from what people 
do to achieve values, striving 
toward value systems which are 
different according to behavior 
norms and ethics which are dif- 
ferent. How soon shall we be able 
to achieve an “ethics of man’’? 
It is well to note that we al- 
ready have a rudimentary ethics 
of man. In every culture there 
are laws and _ behavior norms 
which protect human life; which 
support some system of economic 
arrangements so that people may 
achieve the wherewithal to live; 
and which specify and control the 
relations between the sexes, so 
that propagation may take place 
in a manner conducive to the con- 
tinuation of the community. 
These three values —life, suste- 
nance, and propagation—are com- 
mon human values. To secure 
them, all ethical systems enun- 
ciate certain basic directives. 
Conflict arises not out of these 
basic values, but because each cul- 
ture has developed peripheral val- 
ues and systems of ethics built 
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upon this basic foundation. ‘These 
are different. If we are to have 
an ethics of man we must realize 
that we cannot expect this to come 
about by the acceptance by all 
people of our ethical system in 
toto. We must be able to dis- 
tinguish between behavior norms 
which are essential to life itself 
and those which serve to perpet- 
uate our way of life.. Intercom- 
munication might serve to de- 
velop a basic ethics of man, with 
wide latitude for cultural varia- 
tions, if it had time enough. The 
threat of nuclear war cuts short 
the time available. 

Perhaps the first step is to labor 
for a system of enforceable world 
law which would concern itself 
only with the guarantee of that 
most basic of all values—that we 
all want to go on living. At any 
rate the time has come when sur- 
vival is no longer guaranteed by 
unswerving loyalty to one’s own 
culture and ethics, but only by 
the vision of, and a growing com- 
mitment to, a larger and more 
inclusive culture —the ethics of 
man. 


The Issues Are Real! 


ELLSwWoRTH M. SMITH 


sees print the Western 
Unitarian Conference 


old. It has been a good organiza- 
tion. It has encouraged fellowship 
and freedom among Unitarians in 
the north central part of the 
country (though in its early days 
it received reports from churches 
as far away as Syracuse, New York, 
San Francisco, and New Orleans) . 
It has served Unitarians and Uni- 
tarlan societies without dominat- 
ing them. It has never pretended 
to be a governing body. 

Its pattern of regional oper- 
ation was an encouragement in 
the establishment of eight other 
Unitarian Regions by other groups 
of churches. Everywhere in Uni- 
tarianism in the Regional organi- 
zations and activities there is spon- 
taneity, creativity, freedom, and 
responsibility. The “institutional”’ 
burden has been light. The joy 
of getting together and doing 
wonderful things in a wonderful 
spirit has characterized all the 
activities of all the Regions. ‘The 
churches create, control, and make 
thorough use of their Regional 
organizations. 

Time. after time throughout 
Western Conference history, while 
it was the only substantial Region, 
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we have resisted and have had to 
resist the efforts of national leaders 
and the national Unitarian or- 
ganization to control and _ to 
dominate and to make uniform 
our free Unitarian expression. 
AND NOW WE MUST DO IT 
AGAIN! 

At Syracuse we rushed through 
the adoption of organizational 
details of a new, merged denomi- 
nation. The blue pencil was sel- 
dom used. We “went along” with 
an innocent-sounding statement 
that the new Association would 
maintain Regions, not worrying 
for the moment about financial 
maintenance being a means tor 
control. We did not even notice 
that while every other level of 
Unitarian expression, from the 
local pulpit to the Continental 
office, was explicitly guaranteed 
autonomy and freedom, Regions 
were explicitly not mentioned. I 
was told that Regions would be 
taken into a higher level of de- 
nominational organization and 
that autonomy would not be a 
problem. 

Now we have the. Report of 
Committee Four on Regions. “It 
provides for no Regions at all, 
as we Western Conference people 
know the term. Both candidates 
for the Presidency have publicly 


admitted this fact. ‘The Committee 
recommends that we organize our 
new Unitarian Universalist de- 
nomination by Districts of forty 
to sixty societies with a man and 
his secretary serving each. For the 
time being most of these District 
offices would be on a part-time 
basis. The District Director 
would be chosen by the societies 
in the District. His budget would 
be okayed, provided, and probably 
supervised by the Allocations 
Committee at Continental Head- 
quarters. The present Unitarian 
Appeal budget committee has 
been telling us for several years: 
“You can't have this program, 
you can't have that item, you 
can't have that amount” and 
presumably this procedure would 
not be relaxed in a period of 
tightened Continental control. 
Committee Four would further 
provide for from four to seven 
Service Centers, each of which 
would relate to two to four Dis- 
tricts. A Service Center would be 
an office with an Associate Direc- 
tor and his secretary, which would 
channel and schedule the local 
held work of Continental staff 
people to the churches and fellow- 
ships of its Districts. ‘The Service 
Center man would be appointed 
and established and have his 
duties assigned by Continental 
Headquarters. He would have an 
Advisory Council provided by the 
Districts under him, but he will 
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not be responsible to that Coun- 
cil, but rather to Boston. Dr. 
Greeley has said that the Service 
Centers will be Continental Head- 
quarters spread across the conti- 
nent. The Center’s budget will 
be determined and provided by 
Headquarters. Continental Head- 
quarters has 100 plus. employees 
to serve a denomination of 100,000 
plus members. 

It is not intended that the Dis- 
trict Directors would go to Boston 
at intervals or have other occa- 
sions for meeting together. The 
Service Center men would go to 
Boston for staff meetings. 

The District Directors would 
have no normal way to meet to 
recommend changes or to make a 
protest, if, in our democratic 
movement, changes were resisted 
or an effective protest needed. 

A no-protest organizational 
structure does not produce, en- 
courage, or protect democracy. 

Financial control of every level 
of denominational organization 
above the parish will be in the 
hands of a Headquarters Com- 
mittee on Allocations, responsible 
to the Continental Board. What 
will this new plan mean in terms 
of actual control? During the past 
four years, the United Appeal has 
refused to ‘“‘allow’ Western Con- 
ference new program items L.e., 
R. E. field work and fund raising, 
year after year, with the result 
that in order to introduce new 


programs the Conference has 
spent $75,000 of capital funds. No 
other Region could do that. Our 
greatly increased program has 
been accomplished in spite of the 
opposition of the relatively “neu- 
tral’’ United Appeal. It has paid 
off. here is a greatly increased 
participation in the Western Con- 
ference in denominational activ- 
ities, and we are now second or 
third on the list of Regions in 
per capita support of the Appeal 
instead of eighth. 

Committee Three has now re- 
ported. In effect it tells us we 
should all sing a new doxology 
because all financial blessings will 
flow from Continental Headquar- 
ters. It would appear that all de- 
nominational fund raising will 
originate there and all allocations 
for above-the-parish-level activities 
will be made there, by a Com- 
mittee of the Front Office. Even 
Catholic Dioceses have more 
freedom of initiative than this. 
No other Protestant denomina- 
tion has such a controlled system 
as this, nor would any Protestant 
denomination tolerate it. We 
ought to become, and it will have 
to be in a hurry, at least as good 
protesters as are the Protestants! 

Of course we are urged to trust 
the good will and the superior 
judgments of one Headquarters 
Committee for our financial des- 
tinies. But, the Washington ex- 
pansion was refused help by 
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Headquarters and the Washing- 
ton story would not have hap- 
pened except by the assertion of 
independence in the Washington 
area. Headquarters is NOT Uni- 
tarianism, but the SERVANT of 
Unitarianism. 

Committee Three would have 
Headquarters enlist and charge 
laymen in all the societies up to 
one-tenth of the membership of 
each society to work constantly 
under Continental direction to 
secure denominational support 
funds for Headquarters to allocate 
across the continent and to use 
for itself. One denominational 
fund raiser for every ten members 
of every Unitarian and Universal- 
ist society. Read the report—it is 
in the book! 

One devoted Unitarian said to 
me: ““What are we to be—a Unt- 
tarian Methodist church?” (The 
Methodists are more democratic.) 
Another said: “These new struc- 
tures could be the organizational 
manual for the Armed Forces.” 


Corollaries 


1. There would be no denomi- 
national organization above the 
parish level with more than a 
one-man-one-girl potential and 
most of these would be, for some 
years, a part - time - man - one - girl 
operation. 

2. There would be absolute 
control by appointment of person- 
nel and allocation of funds of the 


Regional level Service Centers. 

3. There would be no Uni- 
tarian Universalist organization 
above the parish level but which 
would be under the absolute con- 
trol—through money—of the Con- 
tinental Headquarters office. 

4. Continental control would 
be staff-exercised and we would 
become a staff-dominated denom1- 
nation. 

5. The control of the present 
Unitarian Regions would be 
taken away from the churches and 
fellowships and invested in the 
Continental Headquarters staff. 

6. here would be no Regions 
—just branch offices of Headquar- 
ters. 

7. The control of the present 
Universalist State Conventions 
would be taken away from the 
churches and invested in _ the 
Continental Headquarters staff— 
through divesting the Conventions 
of their own control of their own 
funds wherever legally feasible. 

8. There would be no agencies 
or organizations above the parish 
level with any reason to hold 
funds. ‘here have been several 
hints to the Western Conference 
that we should begin to talk about 
ways of handing over our funds 
to Continental Headquarters. 


Continental Headquarters 


The new Unitarian Universalist 
Association will be governed by a 
delegate body intended to meet 


once every year or every two years. 
Those who go to May Meetings 
know that what gets on the agenda 
is determined by the Business 
Committee. Nothing like our 
present Regions will have the 
right of petition (see the Green 
Book). Every time we get to- 
gether at May Meetings we are 
a “new” body of delegates, meet- 
ing only once in a lifetime as 
such, and with precious little time 
to “go into” things. 

Between General Assembly 
Meetings the Board will govern. 
The Board will normally meet 
three times a year. The Board 
has such a press of business that 
several present members have ex- 
pressed extreme frustration at 
being unable to really know what 
they are doing. 

Between Board Meetings the 
Executive Committee will govern. 
It will be made up of nine mem- 
bers. Five will be a quorum and 
with only a quorum present three 
can carry a vote. (Ihe President 
does not vote, but will be the 
only member of the Committee 
who gets around and knows the 
churches.) In many cases the Ex- 
ecutive Committee makes primary 
decisions. 

Ask any lawyer how much 
chance grass roots democracy will 
have through such a structure for 
either initiative, dissent, or con- — 
trol! 

It was determined by the Con- 
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stitution adopted at Syracuse that 
the Regions (as we know them) 
would not have the right of peti- 
tion. Now, Committee Four pro- 
vides that there be no Regions ! 


More about Headquarters 


We have been talking about 
Headquarters in the administra- 
tive, governmental sense. But 
there is another Headquarters. 


Headquarters is also a number 
of service agencies and depart- 
ments. [hey are doing a good job 
for all of us. They are manned by 
competent people. It is a joy for 
a Secretary of a Region to cooper- 
ate with them on common prob- 
lems. We Regional men depend 
on this Headquarters for many 
utterly necessary services. 


Some of the Department staff 
heads at Boston have told the 
Regional men that no matter how 
many skilled field staff people they 
have, they cannot serve local 
societies adequately when these 
societies need help critically and 
when they have emergencies. ‘They 
say, and have said, that the 
Regions must hire skilled people 
or train skilled volunteers, to 
render services to local societies 
when and as needed, to supple- 
ment the Continental staff. We 
have been working at this. We 
have fourteen trained volunteer 
religious education field people 
and we- pay their expenses for 
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extended local field visits. We 
have a Fellowships Chairman in 
each of our eight Area Councils 
and have appropriated funds to 
pay for their travel. And we have 
a staff person for Fellowships. 


The new denominational plan 
would not envisage this. All spe- 
cial and skilled services will come 
from Continental Headquarters. 
Only “generalists” will be built 
into the District and Service Cen- 
ter offices. 


How Did We Get into This Situation? 


1. Unitarianism has _ tried 
twice before to strengthen itself 
and to produce growth through 
extending Continental Headquar- 
ters energy and impact to branch 
offices across the continent. It 
failed both times. 


2. Two attempts to start a lay- 
man’s fellowship movement were 
tried and failed. In both cases 
Continental Headquarters  at- 
tempted to be helpful by pre- 
scribing program content and by 
requiring reporting of each meet- 
ing. 

3. The Joint Merger Commis- 
sion was given the task of suggest- 
ing a new regional pattern of 
organization. The Commission 
called in the Regional Directors 
and the Universalist State Super- 
intendents for consultation. Our 
testimony was that new Regions 
should be built through on-the- 


field negotiation between the 
Boards of existing autonomous 
Regions and Conventions. The 
Merger Commission did not con- 
sult the Boards of Regions or 
Conventions. ~The Commission 
came up with a recommendation 
that the new Association, the Con- 
tinental body, “establish and 
maintain” Regions. This was al- 
tered at Syracuse to read “main- 
tain” Regions. 

4. The Regions and the State 
Conventions, through their gov- 
erning Boards, have never been 
consulted about the new pattern 
of Committee Four. 

5. The Western Unitarian 
Conference Board has had no 
answers from the Board of the 
American Unitarian Association 
to its communications over the 
past four years. 

6. The American Unitarian 
Association has worked with the 
existing Unitarian Regions for 
many years but did not get around 
to acknowledging their official 
status until two years ago. 

7. President Frederick M. Eliot, 
in his early days, eagerly sup- 
ported the development of Re- 
gions. In his latter days he ex- 
pressed the fear that the Regions 
could use their freedom to frus- 
trate the AVA. 

8. President Dana M. Greeley 
has spoken for three years of ‘the 
problem of the Regions’ but he 
has never explicitly stated one 
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problem and has agreed that the 
existing Regions have cooperated 
fully and have worked hard at 
denominational support. 

9. The Regional Directors are 
unanimously glad to be officially 
responsible to the Continental 
Association and spend a good half 
of their time doing the work of 
the Association. 

10. Committee Four, we were 
assured, would “of course” con- 
sult with the Regions and the 
State Conventions. It could not 
and has not. Seven Listening-Post 
hearings were held and _ hun- 
dreds of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists came to these hearings and 
offered their best thought about 
the kind of Regional organization 
the new denomination ought to 
have. Five results should be 
noted: 

a. There was nearly unanimous 
agreement that Regions should 
be autonomous and could well 
be different in size, in function, 
and size of staff. 

b. ‘There was much testimony 
to the value of “small” Regions, 


such as our sub-regional Area 


Councils. The main  organiza- 
tional thrust of the Western Con- 
ference in the last ten years has 
been to encourage the growth, 
the initiative, the prime-mover 
responsibility of our Area Coun- 
cils toward the time when they 


can have paid staff. In our bud- 
get for 1961-62 is $10,000 to put 


at the disposal of Area Councils 
in this growing emphasis. 

c. Much of the testimony for 
small regions also stated that if a 
Region wanted to be large it 
should of course have the right 
to be large. Much of the testi- 
mony for small Regions was in 
favor of small and strong sub- 
regions within large and strong 
Regions. 

d. hese hearings were held 
last fall. But months earlier, 
July, 1960, Dr. Greeley met with 
the Regional Directors (I was 
absent) and urged a plan for 
regionalism which is exactly what 
Committee Four has now recom- 
mended. The other Regional 
Directors told me of this and 
said they thought we would have 
to go along with this pressure. 

e. Dr. Greeley, as candidate for 
President, backs the recommenda- 
tions of Committee Four which 
would have, at the level we call 
Regional, Headquarters branches. 
Dr. Rice, as candidate, recom- 
mends that the Service Centers 
have actual supervising Boards of 
Directors. Both have agreed that 
there is no issue between them as 
to denominational fund raising 
and allocation. 

11. The Unitarian Regions and 
the Universalist State Conven- 
tions are autonomous organiza- 
tions. Most of them are incor- 
porated. Their churches created 
them and legally control them. 
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Only they can vote to conform to 
the new pattern or to go out of 
business so that the new pattern 
can be put into effect. Yet the 
General Assembly is going to vote 
on whether they should conform 
or go out of business and thus 
will create, without consultation, 
a tremendous presumptive force 
over the future of the Regions 
and Conventions. This is obvi- 
ously and utterly unfair. 

12. Governing Headquarters 
says the churches are their 
churches. The Regions and State 
Conventions say the churches are 
their member societies also. Com- 
mittee Four thinks it cannot be 
both ways, at least not at signifi- 
cant levels. Why not? All Uni- 
tarian and Universalist organiza- 
tions are service organizations. 
None are significantly governing 
organizations unless we vote these 
new plans. 


My Faith 

Someone said, and I wish I had 
thought of it first: “Is it not a 
shame that we have to take time 
out to work to defeat unworthy 
proposals such as these?” I think 
they are unworthy of a free peo- 
ple. They would sound passing 
strange, were they understood, to 
the Unitarians and Universalists 
I know. They could not ‘have 
come from the Unitarians and 
Universalists I know—only from 
an official Committee more than 


